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Heaven does with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves: for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ‘twere all alike 
As if we had them not. 
—Measure ror Measure 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
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FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


MarsHat Bipwext, Organist 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wich to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 





The Carneciz Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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BON JOUR, DR. ARBUTHNOT! 


Dr. Thomas Shaw Arbuthnot has recently been 
chosen president of the Carnegie Hero Fund, and 
his election has been greeted with cordial acclaim 
by the people of Pittsburgh. Dr. Arbuthnot was 
graduated from Yale in 1894, and from the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, of New York, in 
1898, and after taking advanced courses in medi- 
cine and surgery in the famous schools of Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and London, he entered upon the 
practice of his profession in Pittsburgh. In 1909, 
when the medical school of the University of 
Pittsburgh was found to be in need of the stimulus 
of a great director, Dr. Arbuthnot was chosen to 
that position, and so improved its standard that 
it is now one of the leading medical schools in the 
United States. He served as lieutenant colonel 
in the World War, and in the most dramatic 
moment of his life captured single-handed a Ger- 
man aviator, taking him to breakfast at his mess 
and then confining him for the duration of the 
War. He has shot big game in Africa, taking 
motion pictures which reveal his “‘moving acci- 
dents by flood and field,’’ and this intrepid career 
well justifies him to judge the heroes who will 
be presented before him for Andrew Carnegie’s 
awards. 


OF GREAT BENEFIT 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 

There is no publication received by me with 
more welcome than the Carnecie MaGazine. 
The December issue has just reached me and is 
already devoured. The address by Sir James C. 
Irvine I had the pleasure of hearing on Carnegie 
Day, and which I enjoyed exceedingly. All the 
articles are of interest to me. 

Not the least interesting, however, is Through 
the Editor's Window. I have no knowledge of 
how large your circulation is, but whatever it 
may be, I feel that the information and opinions 
expressed therein are worthy of a much wider 
distribution. We are lacking honest and fearless 
criticism and expression on matters pertaining to 
our political sol cosnmaal life, and such views as 
are contained in this section should be of great 
benefit to everybody. 

—James Bonar 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA—1933 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help. 

My help cometh from the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth. 

He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: he that 
keepeth thee will not slumber. , 

Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep. 

—Psatm CXXI 


Criticism is easy, but art is difficult. 
—DesToucHEes 
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THE PUGET DOOR OF TOULON 


A all good stu- 
dents of sculp- 
ture and architecture 
know, the caryatides 
of Puget are found 
supporting the bal- 
cony of the entrance 
of the city hall of 
Toulon. One of the 
sculptural master- 
pieces of the world, 
the College of Fine 
Arts at the Carnegie 
Institute of Tech- 
nology had the good 
fortune to obtain a 
replica of this famous 
doorway through 
the courtesy of the 
French Government, 
and incorporated it 
in the building as a 
doorway to the office 
of the dean. 

Thus the art student at Tech on his 
daily rounds to class and studio lives 
close to a great artistic treasure, ever 
more aware of its vitality and the 
genius of its creator. 

The story of Pierre Puget (1622-1694) 
and his high place in the chronicles of 
art is fraught with interest and con- 
trast—now bright with triumph, now 
dark with disappointment. The geo- 
graphical location of his birthplace, 
Marseilles, had a marked influence upon 
the artistic direction which his life 
assumed. He was a southerner, pos- 
sessed of an exuberance and proud tem- 
perament typical of his fellows, which 
finds an echo in all his works. He loved 
his Provengal brothers and took them 
for his models on all occasions. But 
most important of all was the influence 
of the ports—here he saw and felt the 
power and beauty of mighty muscles 
and reserved these observations for 
embodiment in his colossal figures; 
here he gained his early livelihood and 
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his first preparation 
for his calling. In 
Marseilles and near- 
by Toulon there rode 
at anchor the ornate 
ships of Louis XIII, 
bedecked with pom- 
pous figures in gilded 
wood on poop and 
prow, on which the 
young Pierre, but a 
slip of a lad, carved 
many a figurehead. 

When only seven- 
teen, he found his 
way to Florence and 
then to Rome, where 
he discovered the joy 
of painting, under 
Pietro da Cortona, 
then unsurpassed for 
his frescoes. With 
this great teacher he 
assisted in the execu- 
tion of the murals in the Barberini 
palace in Rome and the Pitti in Flor- 
ence. Cortona, it is said, found his 
chief inspiration in Raphael and Michel- 
angelo, and it is probable that he com- 
municated his admiration to his peril, 
who was later to create figures of such 
brilliance of execution and such mag- 
nificence of force and reality that he 
has often been called the Michelangelo 
of France. 

After four years apprenticed to paint- 
ing under Italian salle he returned 
to Marseilles to continue his art at 
home, but he soon sought Italy again 
on a commission for Anne of Austria, 
widow of the late king, who directed 
him to make her some drawings of 
antique monuments, temples, tombs, 
and triumphal arches. Stimulated by 
this research, he foresook painting for 
architecture and sculpture, and in this 
latter field he achieved his supreme 
success. 

In 1653 he came back once again to 
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Marseilles, where he plied his arts for 
several years. It was about this time 
that he was given the task of building 
and decorating the Hotel de Ville at 
Toulon, the doorway of which stands 
today, in the opinion of many, as one 
of the crowning glories of seventeenth- 
century French sculpture. On the crea- 
tion of this entrance his reputation in 
Paris was established, dieu bringing 
him under the notice of Fouquet, the 
pet and puppet of Louis XIV. Fouquet 
recognized at once his artistic stature 
and was soon instrumental in securing 
for him distinguished orders, but he 
was not always so helpful in guarantee- 
ing payment. For Fouquet’s own 
superbly extravagant chateau at Vaux 
—brilliant precursor of Versailles— 
Puget did a Hercules which gained royal 
approval and resulted in eventual com- 
missions from the king. 

With the fall of Fouquet and the rise 
of Colbert, Puget became director of 
naval ornamentation at Toulon in 
1669, which position he filled ably— 
with time to spare for architectural 
works in Marseilles and his three great- 
est pieces of sculpture: Milo of Crotona 
(1682) and Perseus Andromedes (1684), 
both for the Garden of Versailles; and 
a bas-relief of Alexander and Diogenes 
(1685). These three are now to be 
seen in the Louvre in the Salle de Puget. 
He died in Marseilles with his greatest 
wish unfulfilled—the modeling of his 
king. 

A concluding estimate of the carya- 
tides of the Hotel de Ville—these ro- 
bust straining half lengths of athletes, 
modeled after the porters of the quays 
struggling under unbearable loads, are 
marvels of physical energy. There is no 
classicism about them; the calm erect- 
ness of the Greek maidens are direct 
contrasts. Puget dared to stand alone, 
the only thoroughly baroque sculptor 
among the French masters of his ia 
The shells and the scrolls by which the 
figures are joined to the column further 
emphasize the style, giving a harmony 
that wants nothing. To compare him 
with Michelangelo is high praise and 


yet there is no denying his fidelity to 
the Michelangelesque traditions. ‘The 
one outstanding point of dissimilarity 
is in the absence of the spiritual. 

The city hall of Toulon has been al- 
most completely restored but the famous 
doorway, with the shield of Toulon 
forming the keystone of the arch, re- 
mains just as Puget executed it in 1656. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 
TWENTY-THIRD EXHIBIT 


Tue Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
will open their twenty-third annual 
exhibition at the Carnegie Institute on 
February 10, where it will remain on 
view until March 9. 

Three nationally known artists have 
been chosen to act as the Jury of Selec- 
tion and Award: Edward Hopper, of 
New York City; Ross Moffett, of Ox- 
ford, Ohio; and Francis Speight, of 
Philadelphia. The prize-winning works 
will be judged on January 28. 


RADIO TALKS 


[Introducing a new series entitled ‘‘ Fall and Winter— 
Nature Waits for Spring,’’ and broadcast over WCAE 
on Tuesday evenings at 6:45 under the auspices of the 
Educational Section of the Carnegie Museum and given 
by the science staffs of the University of Pittsburgh and 
the Museum. | 


JANUARY 
16—'‘The Muskrat at Home,’’ by J. Kenneth 
Doutt, assistant in the Section of Mam- 
mals. 


23—‘‘The Beaver at Home,’’ by Mr. Doutt. 
30—'*Furs and Fur Garments,’ by Mr. Doutt. 
FEBRUARY 
—‘‘Fossil Mammals,’’ by John J. Burke, 


assistant in the Section of Paleontology. 

13—''The Art of Taxidermy,”’ by R. H. Santens, 
chief preparator in the Section of Zo- 
ology. 

20—'‘What the Glaciers Did to Pittsburgh,” 
by Henry Leighton, acting head of the 
Department of Geology, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

27—‘‘Looking into the Rocks,’’ by Professor 
Leighton. 
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PAINTINGS BY DAVID G. BLYTHE 


r the revival of interest in folk art 
in America and in early American 
art in general it is eminently fitting that 
the Carnegie Institute should present an 
exhibition of paintings by a local artist, 
David G. Blythe, who in his own day 
was known as the Hogarth of America. 

He was entirely indigenous to this 
district, where he spent practically all 
of his too brief life. While it is true 
that more sophisticated and proficient 
artists, cecal James R. Lambdin and 
Chester Harding, lived for a time and 
painted in Pittsburgh in pre-Civil War 
days, this district has no such claim to 
them as it has to David G. Blythe. It is 
remarkable how the 
memory of this artist has 
persisted and how even 
his slighest sketches 
have been preserved and 
have been handed down 
as precious heritages. 

The Carnegie Institute 
— a one-man ex- 

ibition of his paintings 
sixty-seven years after 
his death, not because 
he was native to this 
locality but because of 
his originality, his 
honesty, his sense of 
humor, and of the spark 
of artistic genius that 
appears in many of his 
paintings. 

Blythe was born in 
East Liverpool, Ohio, 
on May 9, 1815. He was 
the son of John and 
Susan G. Blythe, Scotch 
emigrants from the 
town of Perth, who had 
settled in what is now 
a part of East Liver- 
pool after a long tri 
on a hazardous cate 
down the Allegheny 
and Ohio rivers. 
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PENCIL SKETCH OF THE ARTIST 
By Davin H. Biytre 
Lent by Heber H. Biythe 


Blythe's early years were spent at the 
homestead on the Lisbon Road, where 
he began to draw as a child. It is said 
that the door of the tool house at home 
was his first drawing board. He was a 
quiet, bookish, rather eccentric youth 
who, without any training, was. able 
to dash off a striking likeness of an 
individual either from sight or from 
memory. It was undoubtedly his ability 
to draw that first led him to take up 
wood carving; for at the age of fifteen 
he came to the firm of Joseph Wood- 
well in Pittsburgh to learn this trade, 
and it was while he was an apprentice 
there that J. J. Gillespie opened his art 
gallery. At this gallery, 
which was a meeting 
ee of the artists of 

ittsburgh, Blythe be- 
came acquainted in a 
limited way with what 
was going on in the art 
world of his day. 

It is said that he went 
to sea for a time after 
learning his trade in 
Pittsburgh; however, 
there are pictures in the 
exhibition which indi- 
cate that he was paint- 
ing continually at East 
Liverpool from 1840 
until 1845, when he 
went to Uniontown to 
make carvings and to do 
portraits. The figure of 
Lafayette, carved from 
walnut, which still 
stands in front of the 
Fayette County Court- 
house at Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, belongs to 
the period of his sojourn 
there. It was in Union- 
town he met Miss Julia 
Keffer whom he married 
in the rectory of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Pitts- 
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PORTRAIT OF GEORGE S. HARKER 


By Davip G. BiyTHE 
Lent by H. N. Harker 


burgh, on September 30, 1848. His 
wife died of typhoid fever a year after 
their marriage, and her death had a 
very marked effect on his outlook and 
career. 

It is known that he lived in Pitts- 
burgh in 1856 and 1857, and at various 
times between 1861 and 1865 he main- 
tained a studio at 66 Third Avenue. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
accompanied the Thirteenth Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment to the front and re- 
mained with it during its three months’ 
service, not as an enlisted man but as 
a camp follower, engaged in making 
sketches of army life. 

During his residence at Uniontown he 
painted a panorama of the National 
Pike. This was a canvas six or eight 
feet in height and several hundred feet 
long. Evidently he had in mind a pano- 
rama of important events and battles of 
the Civil War and in fact did complete 
the Battle of Gettysburg. 

His own pencil sketch, reproduced 
with this article, shows him to be a 
very tall spare man with large square 
shoulders. It is said that his eyebrows 
were heavy and his red hair and beard 
usually unkempt. In appearance he was a 


MRS. JEREMIAH G. WEBBER AND HER SON 


By Davin G. BLyTHE 
Lent by Joseph S, Webber Sr. 


stern-looking man, but when engaged 
in conversation his countenance was 
pleasingly animated. He generally wore 
a long sack coat, very wide pants, large 
thick-soled boots, and the high hat of 
the gentleman of his period. 

Blythe was also of a literary turn of 
mind, as his many poems in albums and 
newspapers bear witness. He wrote 
under the signature of ‘‘Boots.’’ Whiic 
outspoken, fearless, and of great in- 
dependence of character, he was a man 
of fine feeling, sympathy, and under- 
standing; this is apparent in his letters 
and in his regard for his wife, at whose 
untimely death “‘the beauty and the 
worth”’ departed out of his life. Al- 
though eccentric in many ways, he was 
also one of the most companionable 
and sociable of men, as indicated by 
his position among fellow artists in 
Pittsburgh and the welcome he received 
at mess in Civil War camps. 

Blythe, as usual with the artists of 
his day, first became a portrait painter. 
As Suzanne La Follette states in “' Art 
in America,’ ‘It was the demand for 
portraits that saved the early American 
painters from complete disaster.’’, It is 
interesting to note that the_ paintings 
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he did when in East Liverpool were 
portraits, whereas the paintings done 
in Pittsburgh were all genre subjects. 
In fact, no portrait by Blythe has been 
discovered in Pittsburgh. The indica- 
tions are that after he had no family 
responsibilities and had enough funds 
for a meager living, he turned to his 
love of painting for its own sake. It 
was then that he began to trace the 
‘foibles of our Iron City streets.” 

The earliest portraits in the exhibi- 
tion are those of his father and mother, 
Mrs. Jeremiah G. Webber and her son, 
and Mrs. Cynthia Logan. They were 
painted in 1841 and 1842. These paint- 
ings are armani in treatment, flat, 
rigid, undistinguished in composition, 
and deficient in color and modeling. 
They might have been painted by one 
of the itinerant New England artists of 
an earlier period; nevertheless, they are 
done with considerable directness and 
simplicity, and without pretense. One 
portrait, ‘Isaac Watts Knowles,’’ which 
was painted in 1841, is entirely different 
from the others of the same 
period. It is done almost en- 
tirely in black and white, ex- 
ceptionally well drawn, and 
shows a decided effort at delinea- 
tion of character. 

The great strides that Blythe 
made as a portrait painter are 
demonstrated in a group of 
paintings dated 1854, to which 
period the portraits of Thomas 
Coburn, Mrs. Thomas Coburn, 
and George S. Harker belong. 
They have color; the features 
are modeled; the drawing is 
good; and they have about them 
that air of distinction and 
breadth which is characteristic 
of a long line of early American 
portrait painters. Evidently 
Blythe in his wanderings about 
Western Pennsylvania in search 
of commissions to do portraits 
had come in contact with paint- 
ings by Sully and perhaps Ches- 
ter Harding. There are two 
paintings of children in the ex- 


hibition that are noteworthy. The 
one entitled ‘‘Fanny’’ is undoubtedly 
the earlier of the two. It is interesting 
in pose and color. The other one, 
“Portrait of John C. Thompson,”’ 
shows some proficiency in painting and 
an instinct for composition which 
marks an advance even over the por- 
traits of 1854. 

It must be admitted that as a por- 
trait painter Blythe was in no sense 
superior to many other American artists 
of his time. His fame rests on the genre 
painting he did during his sojourn in 
Pittsburgh. These paintings set him 
apart from all the other artists of his 
day and give him a place in the history 
of pre-Civil War art in the United 
States. In this field he had no preceptor 
and no predecessor near at hand, and it 
is understandable that his fellow towns- 
men in their enthusiasm spoke of him 
as “‘Blythe, the Inimitable,’ ‘‘that 
Hogarth of America,’’ and ‘‘that Burns 
of art.”’ 


Blythe’s genre paintings are original 





POST OFFICE 
By Davin G. BiyTtHE 
Lent by Mrs. James D. Hailman 
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in conception, homely and intensely 
honest, interesting in color, and native 
to America even though they do suggest 
at times the Dutch painters, with whose 
work Blythe could scarcely have been 
familiar. One of the best examples of 
the Pittsburgh period is ‘Post Office.”’ 
It is a very definite and balanced com- 
position—harmonious and beautiful in 
color, and amusingly human in its out- 
look. If no other painting by Blythe 
were extant, it would lead to a search 
for data on his career and for other 
paintings of this artist who had some- 
thing to say of his day and generation. 
Blythe looked to his environment for 
such subjects as his ‘“Town Crier’’; his 
interest in the problems of his time is 
indicated by such a painting as ‘'Pros- 
pecting”’; ; his sense of humor is shown in 

‘Dry Goods and Notions”; and his love 
of details, and also his ability to keep 
them within his composition is demon- 
strated in the painting ‘January Bills.”’ 
The canvas that shows Blythe at his 
best in a creative mood is the canvas 
“Lawyer's Dream.” It has flashes of 
color that are unusual for Blythe and 
much more variety than his accustomed 
palette. It is original in its conception 
and carried out with a sense of beauty, 
skill, and imagination. 

There are signs in Blythe's career, 
particularly in the paintings that the 
Carnegie Institute presents in this ex- 
hibition, that Pittsburgh in its pre- 
Civil War days entertained a genius, 
though not unaware, and it is to the 
credit of the community in which he 
lived that his ability was recognized 
and appreciated. His na*ive talent, his 
originality, his ability to see the foibles 
soil diaaensiaios of his day, his satire 
and humor, his persistence in following 
a career which offered little in return, 
all tend to give him the title of “‘David 
G. Blythe, artist.” 

Blythe died after a lingering illness 
in 1865. He was buried in East Liver- 
pool. Later his remains were removed 


to the Spring Grove Cemetery on the 
spot which was originally the 
of the Blythe farm. 


“God's 
Acre”’ 
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OUR NEW TRUSTEE 


b  jprrese Porter WITHEROW was 
elected on January 4, 1933, as a 
trustee of the Carnegie Institute and the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Born in 1888, Mr. Witherow is a 
native Pittsburgher and has been con- 
structively associated with the civic 
and industrial growth of his city all 
his life. An engineer trained in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale, he 
has to his credit the founding of his 





own steel company, whose successful 
development is so well known. 

His interest in things worthy and un- 
selfish is testified in the many good 
causes to which he constantly lends his 
active support. As a member of the 
board of the Presbyterian Association 
for the Aged, vice president of the 
Young Mens Christian Association, 
chairman of the Thrift Garden activi- 
ties for the unemployed in the Pitts- 
burgh district, a member of the operat- 
ing committee of the Allegheny County 
Emergency Association, and general 
chairman of the Welfare Fund cam- 
paign for 1932, he brings a sympathetic 

eart and an able oe to the work of 
the Carnegie Institute. 











T= lifelong interest 
of Charles Frederick 
Spang and his daugh- 
ter, Miss Rosalie 
Spang, in the Carnegie 
Institute is being com- 
memorated by the ex- 
hibition of paintings 
and art objects of the 
Rosalie Spang bequest 
now being held under 
the joint auspices of 
the Department of Fine 
Arts and the Museum. 

Charles Frederick 
Spang was a Pitts- 
burgh industrialist and 
one of the founders of 
Spang, Chalfant and 
Company. He was 
born in 1809 and died 
in 1904. Mr. Spang was an amateur 
archeologist and as early as 1854 exca- 
vated Etruscan antiquities at Clusium. 
At that time he stipulated that the col- 
lection he was ile be given to the 
first museum established in Pittsburgh. 
This was done at the founding of the 
Carnegie Institute, and after his death 
the collection was con- 
tinued and enlarged as 
a memorial to him by 
his daughter. 

Although for many 
years Miss Spang re- 
sided at Nice, France, 
her interest in the Car- 
negie Institute con- 
tinued; and after her 
death on May 13, 1932, 
it was announced that 
she had willed nine- 
teen paintings, a mart- 
ble bust of herself, and 
a number of art objects 
to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. These objects are 
now on exhibition 
until January 22. 
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THE ROSALIE SPANG BEQUEST 





ROSALIE SPANG 
By an Unknown ScupTor 





MRS. CHARLES FREDERICK SPANG 
By Tuomas SuLLy 
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Among the paint- 
ings are two by the 
American artist. 
Thomas Sully (1783- 
1872). One of the 
paintings is a portrait 
of Miss Spang’s mother 
and the other is of 
Miss Spang as a young 
child. The two can- 
vases are recorded in 
Thomas Sully’s Regis- 
ter of Portraits as 
“Mrs. C. F. Spang of 
Pittsburgh. Head and 
hand, 1843,’’ and 
‘Rosalie Spang, for 
her parents of Pitts- 
burgh. Head, 1848.”’ 
In the collection there 
is also a large pastel of 
Miss Spang’s father, Charles Frederick 
Spang, by Fenelli. Included in the be- 
quest is a small painting on a panel, 
a well-modeled head of a young man, 
by Frans Hals. The other pictures in 
the collection are for the most part his- 
torical paintings by European artists of 
about the 1860 period. 

The art objects con- 
sist of twelve pieces of 
silver with elaborate 
relief designs, two 
antique fans, two 
cloisonné vases, three 
gold bracelets, one 
rock-crystal goblet, 
three small ivory 
figures, a Russian snuff 
box in oxidized silver 
and gold, an enameled 
watch, and a Russian 
a4 jour baptismal cup of 
great beauty. There 
are also four ball 
dresses of about 1870, 
made by Worth of 
Paris, of great interest 
to students of costume. 
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PAINTINGS BY CHICAGO ARTISTS 


6 ere is invariably a temptation on 
the part of visitors to an exhibition 
of paintings by artists of a given city 
to look for qualities in the canvases 
that are in some degree characteristic 
of that city. There are so many cross 
currents in American communities that 
it is no easy task to find points of view 
that coincide with the intangible some- 
thing called the spirit of Boston or 
Philadelphia or San Francisco or 
Chicago. And yet American cities have 
individual attitudes, trends, and tradi- 
tions that in the long run influence and 
give certain definite characteristics to 
their art. 

It is dangerous, it must be admitted, 
to press this point too far, but in the 
exhibition of Paintings by Chicago 
Artists now at the Carnegie Institute 
there is a vitality and cosmopolitanism 
and a freedom which is characteristic 
of the city that has for its motto, ‘‘I 
will.”’ It is the vitality of a community 
which pioneered and which now does 
not hesitate to move forward when 
other cities are withdrawing within 
themselves. It is the cosmopolitanism 
which is the result of definite and 





STILL LIFE WITH DOG 
By Frances Foy 





VAGABOND MINSTRELS 
By FRANKLIN VAN CourT 


powerful European influence in the 
make-up of Chicago and it is the free- 
dom that comes from youth and the 
absence of traditions of long standing. 
In addition to these general char- 
acteristics of the exhibition there is 
evidenced an ability to paint, and paint 
well, which is the result of an art life 
revolving very closely about the Art 
Institute of Chicago and its art school. 
It is, therefore, appro- 
priate that the exhibi- 
tion should have been 
selected by Robert B. 
Harshe, director of the 
Art Institute. He chose 
without reference as to 
the conservative or radi- 
cal tendency of the 
artist. The exhibition 
is truly contemporary 
and representative of the 
painters of Chicago. 
The older artists are 
represented—for ex- 
ample, by Edgar Came- 
ron with his ‘‘Cabaret, 
Breton’’; and the 
younger painters by 
Theodore J. Roszak 
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with his fantastic *‘Portrait Composi- 
tion.’’ The newcomer to Chicago like 
Boris Anisfeld, the Russian artist, is 
taken into the fold and his brilliant 
‘Self-Portrait’’ is included. Pittsburgh- 
ers are familiar with the paintings of 
Frederic Clay Bartlett, Joseph All- 
worthy, J. Theodore Johnson, Paul 
Trebilcock, and Louis Ritman, through 
their representation in the Carnegie 
Internationals. On the other hand, 
many others, such as Salcia Bahnc, 
Macena Barton, Gustaf Dalstrom, and 
June Knable, are new in Pittsburgh. 
The late Anthony Angarola, an artist 
of great om and originality, is 
represented by his painting, “‘Main 
Travel Road, Cagnes,’’ owned by the 
Art Institute of Chicago. It is rather 
noticeable in the exhibition how wil- 
lingly Chicago artists turn from the 
scenes of a city that is as paintable as 
Chicago to depict European subjects. 
Chicago, however, is not neglected by 
such artists as Marshall D. Smith, J. 
Jeffrey Grant, and John Stephan, while 
Rudolph Ingerle and Frederic Tellander 
offer well-painted landscapes. 





SELF-PORTRAIT 


By Paut TREBILCOcK 


There are two still lifes in the show 
that stand out with particular force. 
The first is by Constantine Pougialis. 
It is beautiful in color and arrangement. 
The other one is by Frances Foy. It is 
painted with delicate feeling that makes 
the simple objects in it become beauti- 
ful and even whimsical. 

The exhibition is an interesting one, 
and it will continue through Janu- 
ary 31. 


SURPLUS WEALTH 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE IN THE CITY OF 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Spiel GUE d ou Shae ve thc Aw BLAS So gh owe DOLLARS 


Bequests to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology should be phrased as fol- 


lows: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


PLC RE CE eee Cee DOLLARS 


And bequests of books or money to 
the Carnegie Library should be phrased 
as follows: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


enor s SaP Ee i Cig IK e816. We Ne A DOLLARS 


The Carnegie Institute stands in im- 
mediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to its endowment funds in 
order to preserve its present standards of 
public service and provide a reasonable 
extension of its work. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
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NEW RESEARCH IN METALS AT TECH 


By Ropert F. MEHL 
Director of the Bureau of Metallurgical Research 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[Dr. Mehl has recently been chosen as head of the metallurgical bureau at Tech, which was estab- 
lished seome eight years ago. The appointment of Dr. Mehl, who is considered one of the ablest metal- 
lurgists in this country, has given new strength to Carnegie in its position as a center of metallurgical 
investigation, which now claims the distinction of having the largest number of graduate students in 
this field in the United States. The new director held the coveted Proctor Fellowship at Princeton and 
was later awarded a National Research Fellowship at Harvard. As former superintendent of the division 
of physical metallurgy at the Naval Research Laboratory at Anacostia and later as assistant director ot 
research for the American Rolling Mill Company, he comes richly qualified for his present work. | 


SOME years ago, 
when I was a 
graduate student, 
the dean of the 
physics depart- 
ment of the uni- 
versity stopped 
for. a moment to 
look at an ap- 
paratus at which 
one of my fellow 
graduate students 
was working. It 
was typical of its kind: it had the usual 
tangle of glass tubes and mercury, it 
had attached to it a_ high-voltage 
transformer, a vacuum pump, a spectro- 
scope, a galvanometer; it was, to say 
the least, complicated. The venerable 
dean remarked, as I remember: ‘‘My 
boy, things have changed since I was 
your age when an ambitious young man 
could take a wet cell and a coil of bell 
wire, go into the laboratory, and make 
a fundamental discovery.” 

The truth illustrated in this story is 
also a truth in metallurgical research, 
though the complication here came 
later, for from the modern point of 
view metallurgical science is fairly 
recent. Although the working of 
metals and their alloying is one of the 
oldest of arts, and though Agricola four 
centuries ago wrote a Classic on metal- 
lurgy (which leads the upstart metal- 
lurgist to claim that metallurgy was 
the mother of chemistry!), and even 
though Faraday turned his brilliant 





scientific mind to metallurgical prob- 
lems, the proper study of metal be- 
havior had to await the application 
of the microscope to the study of alloy 
structure by Sorby, a petrographer, and 
the development and application of the 
thermocouple for proper measurement of 
high temperatures by Le Chatelier, an 
early physical chemist, both of whom 
labored not much before 1900. 

Since that time progress has been 
very rapid, accelerated by the great 
practical importance of the results of 
investigation. Where, in the early 
days—to paraphrase the remarks of the 
dean—it was easy to alloy two or more 
metals in a crucible and thereby, with- 
out any premonition whatsoever, to 
produce a new and useful alloy—and 
the famous Hadfield manganese steel 
was first made in just this way—now 
it is in general necessary to bring to 
bear the best of scientific information 
and talent upon practical metallurgical 
problems. Because of the wide range 
of phenomena included in the field of 
metallurgy the demands upon scientific 
information and talent are very severe: 
on one hand, adequately to cover this 
wide range of phenomena; and on the 
other, to concentrate upon separate 
phases of individual problems suffici- 
ently to obtain sound scientific informa- 
tion. Thus in the field of corrosion the 
research man must be at once a meta!- 
lurgist, an electrochemist, and—for the 
analysis of the particularly complicated 
type of data obtained—a mathema- 
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tician skilled in statistical analysis; in 
the field of process metallurgy, the 
winning of metals from ores, he must be 
a metallurgical engineer and a first-rate 
physical chemist—our own Pittsburgh 
has seen this type of work in high 
quality in the labors of Dr. C. H. 
Herty Jr.; in the field of metal working 
he must be a metallurgical and me- 
chanical engineer and also an expert 
in the physics of plasticity and elas- 
ticity; in the field of alloy structure and 
heat treatment he must be a metal- 
lographer, a physicist learned in the 
solid state of matter, a physical chemist 
wise in reactions in the solid state, anda 
crystallographer experienced in think- 
ing in terms of atoms and space lattices. 

Such seems to be the field of metal- 
lurgical research now. But one more 
thing remains to be said: The great 
practical importance of metals and 
alloys has laid emphasis upon the 
engineering and practical aspects of 
metallurgical behavior rather than upon 
the purely scientific aspects. Each ad- 
vance in the science of metallurgy has 
been quickly applied, to be sure, but 
thus far in this country organized effort 


directed toward building up a science 
of metal behavior has been of little 
interest, largely, I assume, because we 
are an essentially practical people. Yet 
such a body of scientific information is 
a simple necessity in engineering ad- 
vance—both physics and chemistry 
have been fortunate in the labors of 
countless scientists interested only in 
science itself. As one observer puts it in 
pithy fashion: “‘Before you can have 
applied science, you must first have 
science. 

The Bureau of Metallurgical Research 
has for its object the prosecution of 
scientific metallurgy, hoping that its 
efforts will contribute something to the 
body of data and theory which con- 
stitutes metallurgical science. Such a 
group should be welcome in this coun- 
try, not in competition with the in- 
dustrial laboratories, the proper em- 
ployment of which is to forward busi- 
ness interests, nor with such institutes 
as the Mellon, the Battelle, and the 
Bureau of Standards, where in each 
case the primary object is not scientific 
research for the sake of the develop- 
ment of science, but rather scientific re- 





PHYSICAL APPARATUS USED IN STUDYING CONSTITUTION OF ALLOYS 


The constitution of alloys, and the transformations which alloys undergo, must be studied by the use of 
physical apparatus shown above, including potentiometers, galvanometers, dilatometers, and the like. 
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search upon engi- 
neering problems 
of immediate 
practical im- 
portance. 

The Carnegie In- 
stitute of Tech- 
nology is thus 
fostering, through 
its own efforts in 
cooperation with 
its Metallurgical 
Advisory Board, 
two research in- 
stitutes, the 
Bureau of Metal- 
lurgical Research 
and the group 
under Dr. Herty 

studying the 
phy sical chemis- 
try of the steel- 
making processes. 
In another field it 
is sponsoring the 
Coal Research 
Laboratory, under 
Dr. H. H. Lowry, well organized along 
scientific lines. Both these metallurgi- 
cal institutes have now been at work for 
approximately eight years, the Bureau 
of Metallurgical Research chiefly on a 
complete study of the constitution of 
the alloys of iron, manganese, and car- 
bon—alloys of considerable practical 
importance. This year the Bureau has 
been reorganized, both in personnel 
and research program, now planning 
shortly to discontinue the work on 
alloys of iron, manganese, and carbon 
—for its contribution to this subject 
now seems sufficient—and to inaugurate 
a new research program built along 
more general lines. Together with this 
reorganization new laboratories have 
been provided which are illustrated on 
these pages. 

By more general lines I mean research 
on behavior which is characteristic of 
all or many metals rather than research 
upon technical problems met in fabri- 
cating some particular alloy in some 
special form, studies of metallurgical 





X-RAY RESEARCH APPARATUS 


Modern study of metals and alloys requires a 
knowledge of intimate crystalline structure ob- 
tained by use of apparatus of this type. 


principles rather 
than metallurgical 
applications. 
Thus, to take an 
example, it will be 
assumed that it is 
better scientifically 
to study the im- 
portant subject of 
age-hardening 
alloys of the 
duralumin class 
from the general 
point of view of 
various factors in- 
fluencing age 
hardening than to 
study the behavior 
of duralumin in 
aeroplane con- 
struction. Begin- 
ning modestly, the 
staff will study a 
few problems: 
precipitation from 
solid solutions, of 
importance in age 
hardening and in determining the struc- 
ture of castings and heat-treated alloys; 
internal stresses, resulting from the 
cold deformation of metals, particularly 
as related to sheet steel; aging and blue 
brittleness in iron and steel, again of 
importance in sheet steel, especially in 
its manufacture into automobiles and 
furniture, though also important in 
other materials. These are but a very 
few of the problems on our prospectus. 
The research scientist is wealthy in one 
way: he has before him a luxury of 
necessary and interesting work suf- 
ficient to last many lifetimes. 

At the present moment funds are not 
available to organize a well-rounded 
group. It will be possible, however, to 
start an organization more than half- 
way along its course, awaiting addi- 
tional support which may come within 
the next few years, I hope. This 
minimum organization is designed to 
have represented on the staff of the 
Bureau a well-qualified scientist in each 
of what may be considered the major 
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fields of metallurgical research: metal- 
lography, including microscopy and 
heat treatment; crystallography, in- 
cluding X-ray studies; physics, includ- 
ing plasticity and elasticity; and physi- 
cal chemistry, including metallurgical 
reactions, films on metals. Each of 
these four sections will be headed by 
an expert in the field, who will be 
assisted by less experienced men. 

An organization such as this may 
properly serve in another direction. 
The Bureau will receive graduate stu- 
dents, candidates for the doctorate 
under the director, who also serves the 
Institute of Technology as professor of 
metallurgy. With a trained scientific 
personnel continuously engaged in ad- 
vanced research, such newcomers in the 
research field will have an admirable 
opportunity to become acclimated to 
the research atmosphere. The Bureau 
should, therefore, in time make its 
contribution to metallurgy in the form 
of well-trained research metallurgists, 
sophisticated not only in metallurgy 


but also in the correlative sciences of 
physics and chemistry. 

From what has been said I hope it 
may be agreed that the present plans 
are correctly drawn to represent the 
proper type of scientific ability to 
attack metallurgical research with the 
best of modern tools. I should hasten 
to add, however, that it is not the in- 
tention to divorce this group from the 
general metallurgical interests of the 
community, to make it highbrow in 
any sense of the word. There is no 
industry where phenomena of scientific 
interest are so obviously on display 
or so profusely manifested as the metal- 
lurgical. The metallurgical scientist 
turns to these industries as a fount 
of information, metallurgical behavior 
which he may study under careful 
laboratory control. Properly organized, 
such an institute is closely bred with 
industry, lending its assistance wher- 
ever possible, meanwhile attempting 
its best to add to the store of sound 
scientific knowledge. 


THE WHITE RHINOCEROS 


How This Great and Rare Beast Made its First United States 
Appearance in Pittsburgh 


By W. J. Hottanp 


[Dr. Holland's interest in natural history was keenly exercised almost up to the final moment of his 
life, and this article was written during his last days. It shows its author in one of his reminiscent 
moods, and it is a pleasure to the CarneG1E MaGazine to be abie to print one of the last pieces to which 
he put his signature. A personal note on Dr. Holland appears on another page of this number. | 


7 broad-lipped, or white rhinoceros 
—rhinocerus simus Burchell—when 
the first white settlers took possession 
of South Africa, was a not uncommon 
mammal. Gradually, however, the 
great beast succumbed to the rifle and 
in the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was reported to be verging upon 
extinction. 

My successor as Naturalist of the 
United States Eclipse Expedition to 
West Africa in 1889 was Harvey Brown, 
who was appointed by the Secretary of 


the Navy on my recommendation to take 
my place, he having originally been 
named as my assistant on that expedi- 
tion. When the U.S.SS. ‘‘Pensacola’’ 
reached Capetown after the work of the 
expedition had been completed in 
Angola, Brown tendered his resignation 
and became a member of the mounted 
force, which under orders of Cecil 
Rhodes went north and took possession 
of the land which is now known as 
Rhodesia. Brown, who long since has 
passed away, left us a remarkable ac- 
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THE WHITE RHINOCEROS 


count of what befell that expedition and 
himself in his most readable volume 
entitled ‘“‘On the South African Fron- 
tier,’’ of which Cecil Rhodes said that 
it was ‘‘the best book of its kind that 
had ever been written.’’ While soldier- 
ing in Rhodesia, Brown did not entirely 
give up his taxidermic work, and the 
collections which he made ultimately 
became the property of the Carnegie 
Museum in Pittsburgh, under the roof 
of which, after his first return from 
Africa, he completed his volume and in 
the taxidermic laboratory of which he 
worked for a while. He then returned 
to Africa with his wife, who was the 
daughter of Chancellor Snow of the 
University of Kansas. He later became 
the Mayor of Salisbury and after some 
years passed away. 

While Brown was collecting in Rho- 
desia, I wrote him urging him to secure 
a specimen of the great white rhino- 
ceros. We had some correspondence in 
which he told me that, so far as he 
knew, the only surviving specimens of 
this great mammal were near Beira in 
Portuguese East Africa in a very se- 
cluded swampy tract of land, which was 


difficult of access. I urged him to go 
there without delay and collect at 


least one or two of these specimens, 


offering to provide from my own purse 
the necessary expenses. As | recall, 
this was prior to the foundation of the 
Carnegie Museum. 

Brown went to Beira, but discovered 
that unfortunately he was too late. 
Very shortly before he reached the spot 
where the remnants of the expiring 
species were found, a party of hunters, 
bent upon the same mission as he, had 
been there and had shot four specimens 
which they had found, and had killed 
a calf. The skin and the skeleton of the 
calf they did not preserve, but Brown 
obtained the skull of the calf lyi ing upon 
the ground. It later was acquired by 
the Carnegie Museum, and is at present 
in the keeping of Childs Frick, whose 
wonderfully rich East African collec- 
tions are among the chief ornaments of 
this Museum. Four specimens collected 
by hunters who preceded Brown found 
places in different museums. Cecil 
Rhodes purchased one of them shot by 
Arthur Eyre, had it mounted by Row- 
land Ward of London, and presented it 
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to the African Museum at Capetown, 
where it now is. The Czar of Russia 
bought one specimen, which he placed 
in the Imperial Museum at St. Peters- 
burg, now Leningrad, and I have seen 
it there. Hon. Walter Rothschild, now 
Lord Rothschild, bought the other two 
specimens, presenting one of them to 
the British Museum and reserving the 
other for his private collection at Tring. 

While spending a week-end at the 
countryseat of the late Lord Rothschild 
as the guest of his oldest son, the 
celebrated naturalist, he showed me in 
his museum the specimen of rhino- 
cerus simus there installed, and I re- 
marked to him, ‘‘That is one great 
quadruped, a specimen of which the 
Carnegie Museum will never possess, 
as the beast is extinct.”’ 

He turned to me with a smile and said, 
“You are wrong. I will make you wise. 
It has quite recently been discovered, as 
I know, that there is a little remnant 
of the species at Lado on the upper 
White Nile and an English officer has 
just brought back to London a good 
skin of the white rhinoceros, together 
with a well-preserved skull. It is now 
in the cana of Messrs. Gerrard and 
Sons, the taxidermists, and if you will 
go there, I think you can buy it for 
your Museum.’’ This was in the sum- 
mer of the year 1901. 

On leaving my friends at Tring I 
went immediately to Gerrard and Sons 
and negotiated with them for the 
specimen and secured it for the Car- 
negie Museum. 

In 1912 Theodore Roosevelt, who 
was then campaigning on the Progres- 
sive (Bull Moose) ticket for the presi- 
dency of the United States, came to 
Pittsburgh. On the afternoon of the 
day when he was to make his cam- 
paign speech in Pittsburgh, he came to 
the Carnegie Museum and, surrounded 
by a bevy of reporters, asked for me. 
I naturally was glad to see him and he 
said to me, ‘I want you to conduct me 
through your Museum. I especially 
wish to see the collections of African 
mammals which you have.’’ He spent 
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an hour and a half in my company and 
then took, as he said, ‘‘regretful 
leave.’” ‘“‘I must now go out to the 
house of Mr. William Flinn, where 
there is to be a reception, and then] am 
to make my speech in the evening. I 
would like to spend more time with 
you talking about Africa and its big 
game.’’ An amusing incident occurred 
as he came up to the case in which the 
white rhinoceros was displayed. Throw- 
ing up his hands, he said, ‘‘Holland, 
where did you get that specimen? I 
am astonished at seeing it.” 

“Oh,” said I, ‘‘that is the specimen 
shot by Major Gibbons of the British 
Army at Lado, brought out in 1901.” 

He said, “‘But I thought it was in 
London. I have been saying that the 
only white rhinoceroses in America are 
those which I myself shot at Lado.”’ 

I answered, “I cannot help it, 
Colonel, that specimen has been here 
for ten years. You are evidently eligi- 
ble for election in a certain club which 
I understand you have founded.”’ 

He looked at me, laughed, and said, 
‘‘Come on, I do not care to discuss that 
matter any further.” 

In 1908 the late Richard Lydekker in 
The Field of February 22 gave the 
subspecific name “‘cottoni’’ to the race 
of the white rhinoceros which occurs at 
Lado, naming it in honor not of Major 
Gibbons, who brought out the speci- 
men first taken at Lado, which we have, 
but after Major Powell-Cotton of the 
British Army, who at a later date had 
presented to the British Museum a skull 
and horns which he had collected at 
Lado. 

The first white rhinoceros installed 
in a museum in the United States was 
in Pittsburgh in 1902. In an adjoining 
case there are two black rhinoceroses, 
one of which was secured by Mr. 
Roosevelt on his African expedition, 
the other by Mr. Frick, when he went 
on his first expedition to collect big 
game on the black continent. The two 
species of rhinoceros indigenous to 
Africa are thus represented by splendid 
specimens in our great collection. 











[ was evening, the snow was deep 
outside, and the Gardener and his 
wife were reading beside a well-lighted 
table. 

Penelope looked up. “‘Jason,”’ said 
she, ‘‘with all the nations of the world 
wasting their money on armaments, 
could you not give them some com- 
forting knowledge on that subject from 
the customs of your ancient Greece?”’ 

‘No, Penelope,’ answered the Gar- 
dener, with his pleasant smile. “‘The 
Greeks spent their lives in preparing 
for war and in making war, just as all 
modern nations do.”’ 

“Was Sparta as bad as that?”’ 

“Yes, she was the first and the 
worst of all. The prime object of the 
Spartan state was war. Every boy at 
birth was registered as a recruit for the 
national army, and new-born babies of 
both sexes were examined by the elders 
of the tribe to which their fathers 
belonged; and if they were not sound 
and strong, they were taken from 
their parents and exposed on the moun- 
tain side until death claimed them.” 

“Why, Jason, how cruel! Did Sparta 
profit by such a policy?” 

“Only as a fighting machine, and in 
that way she was, for a time, a terror to 
her neighbors. In training her people 
for war, everything else was neglected; 
education was pursued on the flimsiest 
models, ail spiritual ideals giving place 
to physical development, with her 
social organization promoted on princi- 
ples of scientific savagery—just as we 
do today when we plan the extermina- 
tion of other peoples.” 

“Was there any equality among the 
Spartan citizens?” 

“No. The chieftains became land- 
owners and held themselves within a 
military caste; the populace in general 
was supported by slaves who had been 
conquered from the surrounding coun- 
tries; and the Spartan men were kept in 
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camps under a ceaseless system of drill 
until they had reached the age of thirty. 
That was Sparta, armed to the teeth, 
fighting half the time, preparing for 
war the other half.”’ 

‘“Was the experiment a success?”’ 

“‘No. It never can be. She main- 
tained her independence for a time, but 
after a while her neighbors became 
more populous and more powerful than 
she, and Sparta fell—like Lucifer, never 
to rise again.”’ 

‘‘Jason—tell me—is not Sparta the 
thing that we are fighting against to- 
day—in this disarmament discussion?”’ 

“Yes, Penelope, and the nations fall 
one after the other when they build on 
the Spartan plan.” 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE—AND 
A COMMENT 


The Carnecie MaGazine has yet to 
pass a year without being able to 
record the kindness of the Standard 
Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany of Pitts- 
burgh. The 
seventh gift 
—this year 
amounting to 
$2,500—is for 
the continued 
support of the 
Theodore Ahrens 
Professorship of 
Plumbing, Heat- 
ing, and Ventila- 
ting at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in honor of the chairman of the 
board of that great company. Tech 
was the first institution in the world 
to adopt plumbing as a special course, 
and this unique addition to its in- 
structional activities was made possible 
only by the constructive forethought of 
Mr. Ahrens. 
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Since this little Magazine was in- 
augurated some five years ago—with 
its mission, first, to spread before the 
people of the world a fenidier acquain- 
tance with the manifold activities of 
Mr. Carnegie’s creations in the field of 
art, science, and technical education; 
and secondly, to win for its continued 
energies the financial support of gener- 
ous people everywhere—the contribu- 
tions of money, including the amount 
reported in this number, have reached 
an aggregate sum of $960,936.06, an 
average of nearly $200,000 a year. 
These handsome gifts have come in 
every case without any solicitation 
from the trustees of the Institute. They 
seem to fall into our treasury like the 
gentle rain from heaven on the fruitful 
earth, ranging in size from $1 to 
$100,000—the latter sum coming from 
a gentleman and his wife whose only 


condition was that their names should 
not be made known even to the trustees. 
From that day which marked the issue 
of the first number until now not a 
month has come and gone without 
bringing on its fleeting wings a gift of 
money to refresh the hope and strengthen 
the efforts of those into whose charge 
these splendid institutions have been 
committed. 

At the beginning of this publication 
enterprise the financial goal was set 
so high that some people said that we 
were only building a castle in Spain; 
but with $960,936.06 now in hand the 
castle in Spain promises to become a 
very substantial and a very productive 
edifice. It should not take long now to 
arrive at the first million; and when 
that milepost—or million milepost—is 
reached, a new and confident march 
will begin toward the second million. 


THE WURTS CHRISTMAS DINNER 


em away at college, especially 
freshmen, look forward eagerly to 
going home for Christmas. Although 
most of them go, there are always a 
few on every campus each year who 
find themselves unable to do so because 
their homes are too far away, or be- 
cause they are temporarily homeless 
for one reason or another. 

Sixteen such students at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology enjoyed a din- 
ner at the Ruskin Apartments on 
Christmas Day as guests of the Student 
Welfare Committee, with Dean Mary 
Watson Green acting as hostess. One 
of them was a Filipino girl from Manila, 
and another a Spanish freshman in 
engineering from Argentina. The 
States of the Union represented were 
Oregon, California, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Florida, Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 

This happy annual occasion is made 
possible through the income from a 
fund that was given to the Institute of 


Technology in 1927 by a member of the 
faculty, Professor Alexander Jay Wurts, 
whose death occurred last January. 
For six years groups of students have 
participated in this unique heritage of 
his generosity and thoughtfulness. 

In addition to the dinner, the Wel- 
fare Committee had a Christmas basket 
of food presented to every student in 
the men’s dormitories who is doing his 
own cooking in the dormitory kitchen, 
and who did not find it possible to go 
home for the holidays. 

The committee at Tech which has the 
pleasant assignment of extending this 
Yuletide cheer, and which concerns itself 
with the welfare of the student body 
throughout the college year, consists 
of Dean A. W. Tarbell, chairman; Dean 
Mary Watson Green; Allen Risedorph, 
of the Department of Student Health; 
Rollin V. Davis, secretary of the campus 
branch of the Young Mens Christian 
Association; and Josef L. Lentz, presi- 
dent of the Student Council. 
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THE PASSING OF DR. HOLLAND 


| pace Jacos Hotianp, director 
emeritus of the Carnegie Museum, 
died on December 13, 1932. Dr. Holland 
was born in Jamaica, West Indies, on 
August 16, 1848, of American parentage. 
He attended the theological seminary 
at Moravian College at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, in 
1867, was gradu- 
ated from Amherst 
in 1869, and from 
Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary 
in 1874. After a 
devoted service of 
some seventeen 
years in the minis- 
try of the Presby- 
terian Church he 
was appointed 
chancellor of the 
Western Uni- 
versity of Penn- 
sylvania, now the 


University of Pitts- 
burgh. From 1898 
to 1922 he was di- 
rector of the Car- 


negie Museum, 
and was then made 
director emeritus, 
having charge of 
the scientific pub- 
lications of the 
Carnegie Institute 
and continuing to 
direct its department of paleontology. 
He was president of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund from 1922 to the time of his death, 
and was likewise a trustee of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. 

Dr. Holland's life was marked by a 
variety of interests which carried his 
attention through wide fields of litera- 
ture and scientific research. He repre- 
sented the United States Government 
as naturalist on the eclipse expedition 
to Japan in 1887 and again to West 
Africa in 1889. He was noted as one 


PORTRAIT OF W. J: HOLLAND 
By Leopo.tp SEYFFERT 


of the world’s highest authorities in the 
study of butterflies and moths and 
published two books on these subjects 
which hold first rank in that branch of 
knowledge. He was a practical linguist, 
speaking five or six languages with 
fluency and possessing a reading facility 
in several others, 
This gift of 
tongues gave as- 
surance and au- 
thority to his 
work both in writ- 
ing and in editing 
the publications of 
the Carnegie Mu- 
seum which are 
constantly enlarg- 
ing the known 
boundaries of 
science. 

It has been said 
that an educated 
man is one who 
knows something 
about everything 
and everything 
about something. 
It does not need 
this definition to 
designate Dr. 
Holland as a pro- 
found scholar. He 
knew everything 
about so many 
things that his 
knowledge was a cause of wonderment 
among his friends. The final edition of 
“The Butterfly Book’’ claimed his at- 
tention almost to his last moment, and 
we can well speak of this work in 
Milton's words: ‘‘A good book is the 
precious lifeblood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life.”’ 

Dr. Holland’s nature on the personal 
side was genial and charming, and the 
importance of his achievements stamped 
his life with the seal of greatness. 
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HARLES Meryon, whose works will 
C be on view in the Carnegie Institute 
galleries until February 26, was one of 
the greatest of French etchers. Born 
in Paris on November 23, 1821, he was 
the natural son of Charles Lewis Mer- 
yon, an English physician of old 
Huguenot stock, and Pierre-Narcisse 
Chaspoux, a French dancer. His child- 
hood was spent 
with his mother, 
whom Philippe 
Burty describes as 
intelligent and gen- 
tle, bestowing 
upon her son the 
most ardent affec- 
tion and watching 
over his early years 
with unceasing 
care. 

At the age of five 
he was placed in a 
school at Passy. 
How long he re- 
mained there we do 
not know, but even 
as a child Meryon’s 
life could not have 
been a happy one. 
Endowed with a 
highly strung, 
nervous organism, 
from which he suf- 
fered all his life, his melancholy and 
timidity are said to have dated from the 
shock he received when told of the true 
facts of his birth. There is little doubt, 
however, that his mental disease was 
hereditary. 

In 1837 Meryon entered the French 
naval school at Brest, and in 1839 made 
his first voyage as midshipman bound 
for the north coast of Africa and the 
Levant. He had had some elementary 
instruction in drawing while at Passy, 
and during this journey and the longer 
one to follow he made a number of 
small pencil sketches, a few of which 
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CHARLES MERYON—ETCHER 


CHARLES MERYON 
By Fexrx BracQuEMOND 
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he used later for some of his less im- 

ortant etchings. On his return to 
ae he began to study with Victor 
Cordouan, a painter of landscape. 
Meanwhile his mother had died, and in 
1842 Meryon received his commission 
in the navy and was assigned to the 
corvette “‘Le Rhin,’’ which had been 
ordered on a long cruise in the Pacific 
to protect French 
commerce and per- 
haps to explore, and 
to make scientific 
observations. 

The prolonged 
cruise ended and 
Meryon returned to 
France, resigning 
from the navy in 
1846, either on ac- 
count of ill health 
or because a cumu- 
lative artistic in- 
stinct made further 
service distasteful 
to him. He now 
decided to devote 
all his time to the 
study of art, and in 
Paris he received 
further instruction 
from Monsieur 
Philippes, an old 
pupil of Louis 
David; but finding the career of a painter 
closed to him by reason of his color 
blindness, he entered the atelier of 
Eugéne Bléry, the etcher and engraver, 
and in a remarkably short time—six 
months it is said—learned all the tech- 
nical resources of the art of etching, 
which was at that time a somewhat 
neglected medium. In 1849 he began by 
copying portraits and the etched work 
of Loutherbourg, Karel du Jardin, H. 
van de Velde, and Zeeman. Meryon 
imitated the style of Zeeman exactly 
and it characterizes the whole of the 
early portion of his work. It was while 
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copying “‘Le Pa- 
villon de Made- 
moiselle et une 
Partie du Louvre’ 
that he conceived 
the idea of a series 
of etchings devoted 
to the city he loved 
so well. 

At the age of 
twenty-nine he left 
the studio of M. 
Bléry to take hum- 
ble rooms on the 
Rue Saint-Etienne- 
du-Mont, and to 
live, if possible, by 
the steady pursuit 
of his art. Between 
the years 1851 and 
1854 appeared the 
Paris etchings 


: oe ” Cc 1s 
twelve views, “‘on LA RUE DES MAUVAIS GARCONS, PARIS 


and not ‘‘of’’ Paris (the distinction is 
Meryon’s), beginning with “Le Stryge’’ 
and ending with “‘L’Abside de Notre- 
Dame,”’ many of them among the great 
classics of art, commemorating the 
beautiful and picturesque old buildings 
fast disappearing under the drastic 
renovations of the Second Empire. In 
these wonderful pictures, masterly in 
drawing and etching, so exquisitely 


printed upon papers 
specially chosen to 
suit the peculiar 
qualities of each 
plate, Meryon has 
given us a somber 
and impressive 
vision of the very 
spirit of Paris. 
Meryon’s tech- 
nique was adapted 
perfectly to the 
themes he dealt 
with and to the 
mental impression 
he sought to pro- 
duce; and yet, as 
Sir Seymour Haden 
has said, ‘‘He was 
neither an etcher 
nor e.g * 
et sim 
none pe his wane 
tant plates, with the possible exception 
of *‘La Rue des Mauvais Garcons,”’ is 
there any obvious spontaneity or sugges- 
tion of the freely etched line. He drew 
on the copperplate with the infinite care 
and patience of Albert Diirer, yet unity 
of eck was never lost by crowding or 
too careful elaboration. His manner of 
making preparatory sketches for his 
views of Paris was unusual. He rarely 


L’ABSIDE DE NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS 
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completed his sketch on the spot or 
was satisfied with only one drawing; 
rather he was accustomed to make a 
number of sketches on small pieces of 
paper, working from the bottom up- 
wards, a reversal of the usual order. 
Later these small sketches were used 
in making a complete, harmonious 
drawing, which in turn was drawn and 
etched into the copperplate. 

Poet, as well as artist, Meryon pub- 
blished some of his Paris views with 
explanatory verse in etched script. 
These little poems, sometimes ironic, 
sometimes playful, he placed with the 
subject itself, or etched on another 
plate interposed between two etchings 
in the series. ‘A distinct autobio- 
graphic interest attaches to these 

oems,’’ says William Aspenwall Brad- 
c in his delightful essay, ‘‘Charles 
Meryon, Poet,’’ ‘“‘which not only 
mirrors his emotional moods but re- 
flects some of the outward vicissitudes 
of his adventurous and unhappy life.” 

But these visions of old Paris, upon 
which Meryon’s fame rests, at first 
were scarcely noticed by the public, 
and it was with difficulty that he could 
find a purchaser for the prints now so 
precious. A_ franc pt a half for 
“L’Abside,’’ and for the modest sum of 
thirty francs one could have bought the 
whole Paris set. With means of the 
smallest, and livelihood precarious, 
little wonder that, in the face of hunger 
and discouragement, his peculiar malady 
began to assert itself. He grew daily 
more morbidly sensitive and irritable, 
refusing every effort on the part of his 
friends to help him. His whole world 
became an object for suspicion. Dur- 
ing this period of gloom he etched the 
mysterious “‘Rue des Mauvais Gar- 
gons,’’ with the following lines bitten 
into the copper: ‘‘What mortal lived in 
this somber dwelling? Who hid in the 
shadow and the night? Was it Virtue, 
poor and silent, or was it Crime, a 
vicious soul? I am ignorant. If you, 
curious being, wish to know, go see. 
There is yet time.’’ This etching was 
a favorite of the poet Baudelaire, who 
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was anxious to help him, as were the 
etchers Flameng and Bracquemond, 
among others, but all to no purpose. 
Finally Meryon’s work began to show 
the results of a weakened mind, and in 
May, 1858, he was taken by his friends 
to the asylum at Charenton, Saint- 
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LA GALERIE NOTRE-DAME, PARIS 


Maurice. With proper care and nourish- 
ment his ‘inden aed physical state im- 
proved gradually, and after fifteen 
months he was permitted to return to 
Paris. New plates were begun: etch- 
ings of the city, chiefly after old draw- 
ings, together with portraits and less 
important work. His prints became 
better known, and thoughtful friends 
were ready to offer help in various ways; 
but the cure was not permanent. 

At the close of the year 1866 it was 
again necessary to confine Meryon at 
Charenton, where he remained until his 
death. The fourteenth of February, 
1868, marked the passing of the most 
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vigorous and poetic of modern etchers. 
‘As a painter he was a failure,”’ says 
Hugh Stokes, ‘‘as an etcher he was 
unnoticed, save by the few who knew 
him personally. His existence was one 
of those lives of prolonged misery and 
unhappiness which occur so often in 
art biography. Meryon deprecated the 
value of his own work, yet there must 
have been moments when, gazing at 
his “Abside de Notre-Dame,’ or ‘La 
Galerie de Notre-Dame,’ he knew that 
his genius had given imperishable 
treasures to the world.’ 

Certainly the works of such an artist 
will always be a source of the utmost 
interest and delight, and the theme of 
careful study both for the art student 
and the historian. 

Prints in addition to those in the 
Institute collection have been gener- 
ously lent by the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, Harlow, McDonald and Company, 
and M. Knoedler and Company. 


MARGARET MORRISON 
CARNEGIE SCHOLARSHIPS 


bx alumnae of the Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie college will hold a bridge 
at the Hotel Schenley on Saturday 
afternoon, February 11, for the benefit 
of students of the school. The proceeds 
are to be contributed in the form of 
scholarships. The chairman of the party 
is Miss Charlotte E. Bailey. 


SELF-EDUCATION 


A college is an organized opportunity for self- 
education. There is no education worthy the name 
except self-education. It is not what a man is 
told in college that counts but what he does. 
This is not only good psychology and good 
pedagogy but good sense. 

—Grorce B. Curren, President of Colgate 


The problems of business have become the 
roblems of universities, and many of them have 
con solved within academic walls. In return, it 
is right that the problems of universities should be 
taken to heart by business. 
—Jostan H. PenNIMAN 


FREE LECTURES 


TECH 
JANUARY 
20—**Experiences in International Races,"’ by 
Ward T. van Orman, famous balloonist 
and director of the ground school of the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation. 8:30 


p.M. in Carnegie Union, Administration 
Hall. 


MusEeuM 


Lecture Hai 
JaNuaARY 


19—*‘Hawaii, a Tropical Paradise,’ by S. A. 
Barrett, director, Milwaukee Public Mu- 
seum. 8:15 P.M. 

22—“‘On Safari,’’ by Dr. Barrett. 2:15 p.m. 

29—"‘Hunting Fossils in Utah,’’ by O. A. 
Peterson, curator of Mammalogy, Car- 
negie Museum. 2:15 p.m. 


FEBRUARY 


5—'‘Mountaineering in the High Sierra,"’ by 
Ansell Hall, senior naturalist and chief 
forester, United States National Park 
Service. 2:15 p.m. 

9—‘‘Insect Hunting in Djuka-Land,”’ by S. H. 
Williams, professor of Zoology, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 8:15 p.m. 

12—‘‘The Republics in the Clouds—Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia,’’ by James C. Sawders, 
explorer and scientist. 2:15 p.m. 

19—"‘The Geological Story of Yellowstone 
Park,"’ by Philip Martindale, United 
States ranger. 2:15 p.m. 

23—"‘Alligators and Crocodiles,’’ by M. 
Graham Netting, curator of Herpetology, 
Carnegie Museum. 8:15 p.m. 


SaTuRDAY AFTERNOON JUVENILE PROGRAMS 
NoveMBER TO APRIL 


Specially selected motion pictures for 
children on nature, science, and travel. 
2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


LIBRARY 
Story-TELLING Hours 
Ocroser To May 


Monday Afternoons—West End, 4:00-5:00; Mt. 
Washington, 3:45-5:00; Lawrenceville, 
3:30-5:30. 

Tuesday Afternoons—Homewood, 
East Liberty, 3:30-5:00. 

Wednesday Afternoons—Soho, 3:30-5:00. 

Thursday Afternoons—Hazelwood, 3:45-5:00. 

Friday Afternoons—Knoxville, 4:00-5:00, first 
Friday of the month only; South Side, 
3:45-5:00. 

Saturday Mornings and Afternoons—Brookline 
and Carrick, 10:00-11:00; Boys and Girls 
Division, Central, 3:00 and 3:30. 

Special Occasions—Wylie and Penn Avenues. 


3:45-5:00; 
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A Review of Tom Taylor's ‘‘The Ticket-of-Leave Man’’ 





By Haro_p GEOGHEGAN 


Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Just how many 
people at the 
present day have 
ever heard of 
‘“*Tom"’ Taylor? 
—for even the 
august Diction- 
ary of National 
Biography does 
not call him 
Thomas. And 
yet for about 
thirty years, 
between 1845 and 1875, he was probably 
the most popular dramatist of the 
English-speaking stage. His biographer 
in the above-mentioned Dictionary 
enumerates forty-one dramatic works, 
ranging from burlesque—as burlesque 
was understood in those days—to his- 
toric tragedy. Most of these works 
seem to have been highly successful. 
Now even the names of them are for- 
gotten, although ‘‘Still Waters Run 
Deep’’ and ‘‘New Men and Old Acres”’ 





still tinkle faintly in the memory, as 
well as ‘The Ticket-of-Leave Man,” 
which B. Iden Payne directed at the 
Tech Little Theater last month. 

Perhaps Taylor's chief claim to im- 
mortality is that the name of one of his 
characters has passed into the language 
—Lord Dundreary in ‘“‘Our American 
Cousin’’; and this was the play which 
President Lincoln was witnessing when 
he was assassinated. 

It is not strange that these works 
are not masterpieces of mature con- 
sideration and reflection when the 
activities of the author are considered. 
After graduating from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with great distinction in 
both mathematics and the classics, Tom 
Taylor was made a fellow of his col- 
lege and was, for some years, a re- 
markably successful coach. He was 
then appointed professor of English 
literature at the University of London, 
was Called to the bar, became assistant 
secretary and later secretary of the 





SCENE FROM ‘‘THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN —STUDENT PLAYERS 
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board of health at a very handsome 
salary. When he retired, with a pen- 
sion, he was editor of Punch and art 
critic on the Times. He wrote, or 
edited, or completed several biographies 
of famous painters, acted now and 
again, and translated a collection of 
Breton ballads. And all the time he 
poured out an inexhaustible stream of 
burlesques and farces, comedies and 
tragedies, domestic and __ historical 
dramas. 

Of all this numerous collection *‘The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man”’ is considered his 
masterpiece. It must be confessed that 
it does not seem much of a masterpiece 
now—though it has its points—but it 
is an extremely amusing piece of arche- 
ology, and no one knows how to revive 
to their fullest advantage such plays 
better than Mr. Payne. 

Specimens of this brand of melodrama 
have been offered pretty frequently to 
the public of late. In most cases the 

roducers have been contented to play 
om laughs, exaggerating the pathos, 
caricaturing the artificial type ames 


then in vogue, and generally “‘spoofing”’ 


the author and his work. 

Mr. Payne knows better. At the 
Little Theater ‘‘The Ticket-of-Leave 
Man”’ was played straight. The specta- 
tors could take it seriously or not, as 
they pleased. Most of them — 
not to take it too seriously, and the per- 
formances were punctuated with rounds 
of applause for the hero and the heroine 
and hisses and boos for the villains. 

It would not be surprising to learn 
that Professor Tom Taylor of the Uni- 
versity of London did not take his own 
work too seriously either, and that the 
usual position of his tongue was in his 
cheek. There is much in the old play 
that leads one to suspect it. But plays 
of this kind were in the taste of the 
day, and the gay professor gave the 
public what they wanted. 

In a humorous defense of this type of 
melodrama given one evening before 
the performance, Mr. Payne begged the 
audience, before they ridiculed the old 
style of acting, to pause and consider 


how the next generation would ridicule 
ours. He drew an amusing picture of 
actors lounging and slouching about 
the stage in awkward and ugly atti- 
tudes and speaking in a series of mum- 
blings and mutterings of which no one 
could hear a word. Uncertain gestures 
and indistinct speech were certainly 
not faults of the older school. Then 
every actor spoke ringingly and clearly. 
If he did not, the gallery admonished 
him. Every actor had studied deport- 
ment, and attitudes were—in intent at 
least—noble and graceful. But, alas, 
bad actors were, then as now, more 
common than good ones and, in the 
hands of inferior players, both speech 
and posture must have become highly 
artificial, overemphasized, and unlife- 
like. “‘The evil that men do lives after 
them,’” and it is probably from the 
memories of bad actors that we get our 
idea of the stilted quality of all the act- 
ing of that period. 

It was out of the question to perform 
“The Ticket-of-Leave Man’’ in the 
modern repressed manner. Only genu- 
ine masterpieces are hardy enough to 
survive transplanting into another style. 
The machinery of this old play would 
have appeared even more obvious had 
any attempt been made to give it ina 
naturalistic manner, so Mr. Payne gave 
it to us in the grand manner of the 
period in which it was written. Das- 
tardly plots were confided to the audi- 
ence with unhearing characters stand- 
ing about the stage. Heroes were 
heroic and villains villainous, and there 
was no doubt about it. Sentimental 
melodies accompanied the love pas- 
sages, and the climaxes were calek 7 
to the sound of excited violins. An 
was the speech ringing? Even the late 
comers, on whom the inexorable doors 
of the Little Theater had closed, could 
at least have heard the first act from the 
hall. The limelight hovered solici- 
tously over the principal characters, 
especially when they burst into song. 

It was all great fun. Not a slice of 
life or even of near life but an exciting 
piece of stage carpentry which gave you 
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about the same pleasure as a good 
detective story. 

The characters were mostly stock 
types. Honest Bob Brierly and his 


faithful May; Jim Dalton, alias the. 


Tiger; and Melter Moses occur with 
slight variations in scores of plays of 
the period. The comedy is more origi- 
nal; it is unfortunately rather local 
and topical. The garrulous Cockney 
landlady and her sprightly grandson 
Sam are still vaguely amusing though 
some of their jokes are rather cryptic. 
A real character, however, is Green 
Jones, the young gentleman of fashion 
who has come down to selling sheep's 
trotters in pubs without losing his 
aristocratic manner. This is a genuine 
comic creation. The good-hearted 
chorus girl, Emily St. Evremond (née 
something much more plebeian), is also 
entertaining. 

But the chief fun is in the situations— 
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A SURVEY OF MODERN PAINTING 


the scene of Bob’s dismissal, the grim 
fight in St. Nicholas churchyard and, 
above all, the scene where the red- 
headed working man pulls off his wig 
and stands revealed as Hawkshaw, the 
detective. All these are thrilling melo- 
drama at its most adroit. 

The performance fitted the play. It 
was, as usual, double-cast. Some of the 
actors, under Mr. Payne’s guiding hand, 
developed a surprising amplitude of 
manner, especially one of the Bob 
Brierlys. Both the Mays were delight- 
ful in their supersaccharinity. No one 
could have desired a more villainous 
villain than one of the Tigers—a shower 
of hisses greeted him nightly—or a 
more sleuthlike sleuth than Hawkshaw. 
The parts of Green Jones and of Sam 
Willoughby were played with great 
= The songs that were introduced 

elighted the audience. “‘Only Me,”’ 
was a flawless gem of inanity. 






Illustrated by an Exhibition of Fifty-five Color Reproductions 


y bee modera painting did not spring 
with canvas properly dried, care- 
fully varnished and framed, from the 
brush of any one artist in any one 
country and in any one year, but that it 
followed logical and understandable 
laws of development in many lands 
over a long period of time, is the sane 
and defensible thesis of *‘A Brief Sur- 
vey of Modern Painting’’ now on ex- 
hibition at the Carnegie Institute. The 
exhibition was assembled by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York City, 
and will be on view through January 28. 

As it was not possible to secure first- 
rate original paintings to illustrate the 
thesis, Alfred H. Barr Jr., director of the 
Museum of Modern Art, took the 
feasible method of collecting excellent 
color reproductions of the best examples 
of paintings for his purpose and ar- 
ranged them in four appropriate groups. 
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Royal Cortissoz wrote recently that 
the outstanding art event of 1932 was 
the subsidence of the modernistic furor. 
If Mr. Cortissoz is correct, then this 
exhibition is a historical one, which 
does not prevent it from being good 
history. It traces the story of modern 
art from Corot to Cézanne to Picasso 
and then on to Kandinsky. 

The visitor to the exhibition will be 
grateful to Alfred H. Barr for the care 
with which the reproductions were 
selected as well as foe the brief but 
accurate summary of the steps in the 
development of modern art which he 
has written in explanation of the four 
divisions of the exhibition, and for his 
pertinent and informative notes on the 
individual artists. A statement of his 
views on the subject of modern art will 
be printed in an early number of the 
Magazine. 


THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 





SILVER TO THE RESCUE 
W: find a peculiar problem in our 


currency situation to this effect: 
that the man who contracted a debt 
three years ago received his loan in 
dollars worth 100 cents, while he is 
required today to repay the debt in 
dollars worth 160 cents; and in order to 
ameliorate that hardship, we venture 
to propose to Congress the immediate 
expansion of the currency by the issue of 
$1,000,000,000 of silver certificates with 
which to purchase the entire output 
of silver from all the mines in the 
United States, for a period, say, of five 
years; reminding those who would take 
fright at this proposal that if we were 
to purchase this whole American out- 
put, not at the present market price of 
32 cents an ounce, but even at the price 
of 68 cents an ounce, which is the aver- 
age price during the ten-year period 
just past, it would take our mines, 
working full force, day and night, 
twenty-four years to produce 
$1,000,000,000 worth of silver; while if 
we were to purchase all the silver that 
will be produced in all the mines in the 
whole world, it would require six years 
to produce $1,000,000,000 worth of 
silver at 68 cents an ounce. With these 
facts, which a careful study of the silver 
question has brought before us, we 
believe that the rehabilitation of silver, 
not under Mr. Bryan’s plan for free 
coinage, but upon the basis of the above 
suggestion, would greatly facilitate the 
return of prosperity. 


ABOUT THE RHINOCEROS 


- Ho ianp’s article on the white 
rhinoceros printed in this number 
of the Magazine recalls the visit of 
President and Mrs. Cleveland to Pitts- 
burgh on Founder's Day, 1901. These 
distinguished visitors were taken on a 
tour of the Carnegie Institute, and in 
viewing the various works of art and 
science they were unstinted in their 
expressions of interest and pleasure. 
The white rhinoceros led Mrs. Cleve- 
land to ask: *‘ But why is he not white?”’ 
And then she quickly answered her own 
question. ‘‘I suppose it is because he 
lives in Pittsburgh!”’ 

When they approached the skeleton 
of the diplodocus, ninety-four feet long, 
they looked upon it with wonder and 


admiration. “‘What is it?’’ asked Mr. 
Cleveland. Now, everybody remem- 
bered the heroic work of President 


Cleveland in putting down the condi- 
tions of anarchy which had for a few 
weeks upset public order in Chicago, 
and the reply to his question was not 
unnaturally this: ““‘Why, Mr. Cleve- 
land, that is the backbone of the Presi- 
dent of the United States during the 
Chicago strike.’’ Mr. Cleveland gave a 
little grunt, and Mrs. Cleveland smiled. 

On a later Founder's Day there was a 
group of two rhinoceroses put on view 
—one shot by President Theodore 


Roosevelt and one by Childs Frick. 
Augustus K. Oliver, the secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, had made a note of 
this exhibit among other interesting 
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items in his annual survey. Just before 
going on the platform, Mr. Oliver asked 
all of the scientific men gathered for the 
occasion what the plural form was for 
rhinoceros. In general good humor 
some said the plural should be rhino- 
ceri, and some said rhinoceroses. Mr. 
Oliver, when he rose to speak, struck 
out for himself, choosing the way of 
safety: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ said 
he, ‘our museum authorities have 
placed on view this afternoon a very 
interesting wild-animal group consist- 
ing of one rhinoceros and another 
rhinoceros!"’ 


ARE THERE ANY WAR DEBTS? 


~ following statement by the Edi- 
tor of the CarNgeGie MaGazine is 
reprinted here from the New York 
Times by special request: 

Can it be possible that our country 
is on the wrong track in its policy 
concerning the war debts? Through 
all the discussions of this subject many 
of our citizens cherish an unshakable 
conviction that, from the day on which 
the World War ended, the debts owed 
to us by the Allied Powers and con- 
tracted between the time of our declara- 
tion of war and the conclusion of peace 
really represented an American army 
in the field. 

General Pershing makes the state- 
ment in his book that we had no army 
on the battlefront for some fifteen 
months after we declared war. During 
all of that time, while the Allied Powers 
were suffering the slaughter of millions 
of their fighting men, together with the 
devastation of their lands, we were 
freely offering them all the billions that 
they could use to keep the war in motion 
until our men could reach the fighting 
zone; and practically every speech made 
in Congress when the loans were autho- 
rized explicitly intimated that it was 
not expected that they would be re- 
paid. 

It was a condition of these loans 
that all of these billions must be ex- 
pended in our own country, and it is 
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well known that the prices of labor 
and material here were advanced enor- 
mously from month to month. And 
let us not forget that these debtor 
countries did not get the money. They 
got food, munitions, and supplies which 
the money bought at an exorbitant cost 
in the United States. 

Would it accord with the unwritten 
laws of honor for us to declare our- 
selves participants in such a conflict 
and take no active part in it on our own 
account with either men or money for 
fifteen months? Would it not be entirely 
in logical agreement with the prece- 
dents of history for our debtor friends 
to make a counterclaim against us for 
our full proportion of the costs of the 
war, the items to include pay and sub- 
sistence, land damage, and a fair 
evaluation of the human sacrifice 
through all that long period of our 
heart-breaking absence from the battle- 
front? Indeed, we may marvel that this 
has not long since been done. And if 
they do make such a claim, the bill 
would in all probability fairly and 
justly balance the total sum of our 
account against them. 

It is very clear to those who think 
the matter out on these lines that 
the billions which we poured into their 
coffers during these fifteen months of 
nonparticipation should be considered 
as the American army in action until 
we had the opportunity of training our 
men to take our country’s part in that 
struggle. Holding these views, it 
seems clear that there is some justified 
ground for the scornful word Shylock 
which has sometimes been untactfully 
used by some of those who resent our 
demand that in making these money 
advances we occupy nothing but the 
position of a banker, although we 
clearly appear to them as a banker who 
has no concern for the moral obligations 
which underlie his claims. 

We who speak from these motives do 
not say that the entire debt should be 
unconditionally canceled, but we do 
believe that a most generous recon- 
sideration both as to principal and in- 
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terest should be given to the subject, 
with these counterclaims of the Allied 
Powers having full weight, so that this 
millstone shall not hang about the 
necks of the people of Europe during the 
next sixty years. A proposition from 
our side for the readjustment of this 
question on the basis here suggested, 
perhaps with a reduction of armaments 
tied into it, would enable us to take 
the leadership in a benevolent measure 
of statesmanship which would be of 
incalculable benefit to the human race. 
If the debts are canceled completely, 
the American people would have to 
pay them, but the world stabilization 
which would go with immediate re- 
adjustment would cause so great a rise 
in the prices of our agricultural and in- 
dustrial output that the tax would 
reproduce itself many times over out of 
a revived and lucrative trade. If the 
armament question is adjusted with the 
debts, the nations of Europe would be 
able once more to stand upright, just as 
Christian stood upright when the 
fardel fell from his shoulders. But if 
we maintain the attitude of an un- 
relenting banker, the dislocation of eco- 
nomic conditions abroad will send our 
own prices tumbling down to new low 
levels, because every dollar that is paid 
to us in gold, instead of by the exchange 
of goods, will impoverish our nation 
through the increasing paralysis of our 
commerce at home and abroad. 


PUBLICITY AND POLITICS 


Publicity is one of the purifying elements of 
politics. The best thing that you can do with 
anything that is crooked is to lift it up where 
people can see that it is crooked, and then it will 
either straighten itself out or disappear. Nothing 
checks all the bad practices of politics like public 
exposure. You can't be crooked in the light. 

—Wcoprow WILson 


Until people are ready to cultivate reading as 
they would cultivate the ability to play a musical 
instrument or to play golf, they will never be 
able to use the best sources of information with 
readiness and full advantage. 

—Cuartes H. Jupp 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 
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